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On Two Wings: Humble Faith and Common Sense at the American 
Founding. By Michael Novak. (San Francisco: Encounter Books, 2002. Pp. 
250. Appendix. $23.95.) 

In recent years some fine books and articles have appeared on the role of 
religion in the formation of the American Republic by distinguished 
scholars such as John Noonan, James Hutson, and Barry A. Shain. Michael 
Novak draws selectively upon the work of these and other scholars and 
brings his own interests in philosophy and theology to bear on a discussion 
of the history and political theory of the Revolutionary era. On Two Wings 
argues for the importance of reügion in the minds and hearts of the 
founders. But rather than focus exclusively on the usual cast of characters, 
dominated by Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and Benjamin Franklin, 
Novak wants to retrieve as much as possible the voices of the other 
participants in Independence Hall who declared independence and 
formulated the Constitution. 

At the outset, Novak asserts that for the past Century the bulk of the 
intellectual Community has subordinated religion to the Enlightenment in 
interpreting the founding. Yet the founders, he Claims, understood their 
world in terms of a "Hebrew metaphysics" (8), a perspective derived from 
the Old Testament that emphasized God's purposeful, providential design 
at work in an intelligible creation. The founders, he argues, justified the 
Revolution in terms of God's plan for human dignity and liberty. Repeat- 
edly, as Novak points out, they turned to prayer during and after the war. In 
his view, the "two wings" of the American Republic are reason — the 
common sense that comes from reflecting upon experience — and 
faith — which Novak sometimes equates with Christian faith and elsewhere 
describes as that which can be known about God through reason. Each wing 
reinforced the other. Both were essential to the eventual success of the 
American Republic. 

As Novak reads the founders, they were more reügionists than 
rationalists. The Virginia experiment in religious liberty, he asserts, 
actually depended upon a theological argument: the priority of "the duty we 
owe to our Creator" (56), in Madison' s words, over the Claims of any 
government. For Jefferson and Madison, reügion had to be kept pure, so it 
should be kept separate from government as much as possible. In Massa- 
chusetts, John Adams thought government needed to support people's 
religious education in order to cultivate the virtue needed in a republic. 
Through his efforts, the new State Constitution of 1780 made provisions for 
"public Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and morality" (96). Novak is 
more confident of Adams' s approach than that of the Virginians. There was 
a danger that Separation of church and State could turn into hostility toward 
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religion and that govemment's failure to support its teaching might result 
in populär ignorance of "the great religious principles on which the natural 
right to religious liberty is based" (60). 

Novak Claims that America' s natural rights theory is based ultimately 
on religious beüef , with Thomas Aquinas in the unusual role of "first Whig" 
(93). In developing this argument, Novak draws on the revisionist work of 
Brian Tierney. In The Idea of Natural Rights: Studies on Natural Rights, 
Natural Law, and Church Law, 1150-1625 (1997), Tierney located the 
origins of subjective natural rights in the work of medieval canon lawyers 
and traced its progression through the writings of Francisco de Vitoria, 
Francisco Suarez, and Bartolome de las Casas. But it is not evident from 
Novak' s work that the founders were familiär with this development. 
Instead, men like George Washington thought of religion as usefiil for 
promoting the morality needed in a republican society. Novak argues that 
excessive reliance on the utilitarian purposes of religion and the concomi- 
tant failure to develop its intellectual and specifically theological base 
created serious problems for America' s fiiture, as evident particularly in 
post- World War II secularity in the courts, the universities, and the media. 
But the argument here lacks the sophisticated analysis of, for example, 
George M. Marsden's The Soul of the American University: From 
Protestant Establishment to Established Nonbelief (1994) or David A. 
Hollinger's essays in Science, Jews, and Secular Culture: Studies in Mid- 
Twentieth Century American Intellectual History (1996). 

As should be evident from this review, On Two Wings is a work of 
advocacy. It offers a counter-position to Isaac Kramnick and R. Laurence 
Moore' s The Godless Constitution: The Case Against Religious Correct- 
ness (1996), though Novak does not mention their book. It is most 
provocative in its analysis of the development of the language of natural 
rights. Here Novak helps the reader by quoting the founders at length, often 
in the endnotes. A greater elaboration of the argument in Novak' s own 
words and a judicious selection of extracts in the body of the text would 
strengthen the book. 

The historical narrative and analysis are unsatisfying. For example, the 
author confuses the struggle over ratification of the Constitution in Virginia 
with the approval of the Bill of Rights by that State' s General Assembly. In 
the later event, George Mason did not Champion the Opposition, and the 
Randolph involved was Edmund rather than John. 

In general, Novak attempts to cover too much ground in too short a 
space. The final chapter offers answers to "Ten Questions about the 
Founding" (99). Here whatever structure the book previously possessed 
breaks down as the author presents a potpourri of opinions on various 
subjects, some of which might have fit more logically in the preceding 
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pages. This book needed a good editor. A lengthy appendix examines their 
religious backgrounds and perspectives. The book has a bibliography, but 
lacks an index. On Two Wings will persuade few people to accept its thesis 
who do not already hold that position. 

Thomas E. Buckley, S.J., teaches history at the Jesuit School of Theology 
at Berkeley and the Graduate Theological Union. His most recent book is 
The Great Catastrophe ofMy Life: Divorce in the Old Dominion (2002). He 
is currently writing a study of the implementation of Jefferson's Statute for 
Religious Freedom in Virginia between 1787 and 1940. 



A Republic of Righteousness: The Public Christianity of the Post- 
Revolutionary New England Clergy. By Jonathan D. Sassi. (Oxford 
University Press, 2001. Pp. viii, 298. ülustrations. $49.95.) 

In this fine monograph, Jonathan D. Sassi provides a missing Unk between 
the Congregationalist clergy who urged New Englanders to stand up to 
British tyranny and those who inspired them to call for an end to slavery. 
He argues that the pulpit power was not shattered by the rise of dissent after 
the Revolution, nor was it made irrelevant by the general shift in American 
religion toward a democratic individualism that was little concerned with 
public affairs. Instead the heirs of the Puritans made a transition that 
allowed them to remain respected spokesmen for private and public 
morality despite the political and ecclesiastical changes that took place in 
the half-century after 1783. 

Thus, A Republic of Righteousness attempts to correct a rather large 
body of scholarship, of which Harry S. Stout's respected The New England 
Soul: Preaching and Religious Culture in Colonial New England (1986) is 
the latest example, that would relegate the New England clergy to what 
Sassi refers to as the "dust bin of social irrelevance" (5) in the new republic. 
At the same time, Sassi wants to demonstrate that pubüc Christianity — "the 
ways in which ministers tried to make religious beliefs and values speak to 
the problems of life in society" (1 1) — remained alive, despite the contrary 
implication of Nathan O. Hatch's enormously influential The Democratiza- 
tion of American Christianity (1993). 

Sassi' s focus is on Massachusetts and Connecticut, where Congrega- 
tionaüsm remained the established religion, although dissenters could 
designate their tax dollars for their own ministers. Not only did the 
established clergy enjoy a larger share of public funding, but they also 
maintained a close relationship with the economic and political power 
structure and continued to be recognized as the official Interpreters of divine 



